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flatteries of admiring hospitality, his present fame would have
procured them for him in abundance. But these things were
not to Schiller's taste. His opinion of the "flesh-flies" of
Leipzig we have already seen: he retained the same senti-
ments throughout all his life. The idea of being what we
call a lion is offensive enough to any man, of not more than
common vanity, or less than common understanding; it was
doubly offensive to him. His pride and his modesty alike for-
bade it. The delicacy of his nature, aggravated into shyness
by his education and his habits, rendered situations of dis-
play more than usually painful to him ; the digito prcetereun-
tium was a sort of celebration he was far from coveting. In
the circles of fashion he appeared unwillingly, and seldom to
advantage: their glitter and parade were foreign to his dispo-
sition 5 their strict ceremonial cramped the play of his mind.
Hemmed in, as by invisible fences, among the intricate barriers
of etiquette, so feeble, so inviolable, he felt constrained and
helpless; alternately chagrined and indignant. It was the
giant among pigmies; Gulliver in Lilliput, tied down by a
thousand packthreads. But there were more congenial minds,
with whom he could associate ; more familiar scenes, in which
he found the pleasures he was seeking. Here Schiller was
himself; frank, unembarrassed, pliant to the humor of the
hour. His conversation was delightful, abounding at once in
rare and simple charms. Besides the intellectual riches which
it carried with it, there was that flow of kindliness and unaf*
fected good humor, which can render dulness itself agreeable.
Schiller had many friends in Dresden, who loved him as a man,
while they admired him as a writer. Their intercourse was of
the kind he liked, sober, as well as free and mirthful. It was
the careless, calm, honest effusion of Ms feelings that he
wanted, not the noisy tumults and coarse delirium of dissipa-
tion. For this, under any of its forms, he at no time showed
the smallest relish.

A visit to Weimar had long been one of Schiller's projects:
he now first accomplished it in 1787. Saxony had been, for
ages, the Attica of Germany; and Weimar had, of late, be-
come its Athens. In this literary city, Schiller found what he